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A Living and an Obsolete Church. 


It has of late been frequently asserted, in 
one form or another, that ‘‘ the church which 
does not concern itself with present life con- 
ditions is obsolete.’’ This is true, under a 
generous interpretation of the term ‘‘concern 
itself,’’ by which we allow that the speaker 
means a church entering into a religious con- 
cern laid upon its heart by Christ’s spirit. 
Yor a church whose concerns or initiatives 
proceed from itself, is not Christ’s, is not a 
living church, and is (save where overruled for 
good) as obsolete as it is busy. 

The present life conditions which a church, 
to be a living church, must occupy, are the 
present Christ-life conditions. But the talk 
of many seems to contemplate only man-life 
conditions. This will do for mere sociology; 
but church-life depends on its Christ-life, and 
its work for present man-life conditions must 
proceed from that. The church which actu- 
ally and in practice ‘‘ hath the Son, hath 
life;’? and the church which ‘‘ hath not the 
Son of God,’’ as its present-day head and di- 
rector, ‘* hath not life.”’ Its essential present 
life condition is the presence of Christ’s life 
and its practicing of his presence. Then the 
man life conditions which it is concerned to 
meet under that grace and authority will be 
rightly met through Christ’s co-operatives. 
He is the present Saviour for modern social 
conditions, “and they that are with Him,— 
called, chosen and faithful.” Let the church 
then keep first things first, ‘‘ for it has pleased 
the Father that Christ in all things should 
have the pre-eminence.”” Social service must 
be Divine in its spring of action before it can 
be service; and the human executives of the 
Divine Spirit’s motion,—these are the church 
that is not growing obsolete. But the halters 


between the two—the visitation and the exe- 
cution—are the drones. 


To make these is 
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not what inspiration is for. I frustrate the 
grace of God by allowing it to vanish in mere 
reverie. I secure it as a larger life by exe- 
cuting its duties in my day and time. Happy 
are they who know their present day of visita- 
tion, and know it not merely in its arising, but 
in its intended purpose and end; know it by 
seeing it through even to its sunset. Then 
might they rest, ‘‘ and their works do follow 
them.”’ 

The Christ of yesterday was sufficient for 
them who then served their generation accord- 
ing to the will of God. No different Christ is 
he who deals with conditions to-day and for- 
ever. What do we want, then, for present 
conditions but the single eye to his pointing 
for to-day? Lose not to-day’s life by wander- 
ing to the pastor the future. Thou wilt best 
have the Christ of yesterday and of forever 
by having the Same in thy faithfulness to-day. 
Thy witness for truth to-day links thee as a 
child of its Light with all the glorious com- 
pany of apostles and martyrs who were or 
shall be simply faithful in their day. 

The effort to adapt the gospel to present 
conditions is too apt to make the gospel swerve 
from its line. The business of Christian work 
is to adapt present-day life to the gospel. 
The tongues, the mode, the letter of gospel 
expression may vary in different lands or ages, 
but its spirit is forever the same. Its one 
law for sainthood or for civilization is ‘‘ the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’’ To 
this let all times bend. To this every knee 
must bow and every tongue eventually con- 
fess. Let not espousers of the modern church 
forget the anvinted Guide into all the Truth, 
by servilely espousing the spirit of the times, 
the tendency of the age, the latest phase of 
modern thought, the set of the present social 
current, the trend of literature, as their fetish. 
The church which runs with the current, under 
the flattering unction of ‘‘ concerning itself 
with present life conditions,’ is no better 
than any other social picnic bark drifting to 
its Niagara, unless it will keep in the grace to 
distinguish between the current of Life and 
the several plausible currents of death which 
make up “‘ the times.”’ 

Introversion is good and necessary for com- 
muning with Christ in us, the hope of glory; 
who also is the Christ of going about and do- 
ing good to the bodies and souls of men. In- 
troversion of spirit with Him is our essential 
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recourse for the storage of power, but our 
life depends on that conversion to Him which 
proceeds to strengthen our brethren and 
fellow beings. Concerned with present life 
conditions of Christ, the quickening spirit for 
our present little day, we become concerned 
with Him in the redemption of present man- 
life conditions as members one of another, 
and so please Him who laid down his life for 
his brethren, that his renewals of the supply 
of life shall preserve us from being obsolete, 
as by the Fountain of perpetual youth. 


———___ > —-— 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Juvenile Court and Institutions. 


Judge Tuthhill is sometimes called the father 
of the Juvenile Court. Two years ago he fav- 
ored a Philadelphia audience with an explana- 
tion of the idea of the Juvenile Court and made 
some report of its practical working in Chica- 
go. It was doubtless a surprise to more than 
one of his hearers that the learned Judge repre- 
sented the institution (some form of a train- 
ing school) as the necessary accompaniment 
and end of the Juvenile Court. His picture of 
the ideal school for delinquents seemed strik- 
ingly familiar to Philadelphians, and almost 
involuntarily brought to mind the fifty years 
of intelligent activity in developing such an 
institution in the city of brotherly love. 

Wm. Penn’s key note ‘‘Prevent not Punish,’ 
as applied to delinquents, found a noble expan- 
sion in an article from the pen of Edward 
Everett Hale more than fifty years ago. A 
Philadelphia Association for the training of 
delinquents had offered a prize for the best 
essay on the subject, and the rising young 
writer had been voted successful in the com- 
petition. We need not repeat at length the 
thesis of this essay, nor draw again the picture 
of the school, that the vision of the young 
enthusiast saw as necessary to save the youth- 
ful delinquent. 

One idea, however, needs constant repetition, 
as it constantly gets obscured. Delinquency 
is only a sign of a need for a more highly or- 
ganized environment. In older communities 
it is similar to the condition that makes the 
boarding school a necessity. The discovery of 
the highly favored home, viz: that the sun 
or daughter needs to feel the force of a 
larger and more strictly organized unit than 
the home affords, is simply paralleled by the 
discovery of the court in most cases of delin- 
quency. The same sentiment that prompts a 
President of the United States, or the presi- 
dents of Mothers’ clubs or Mothers’ congresses 
to patronize Groton or St. Paul’s, should 
prompt a wise judge to the same parental dis- 
position of the delinquent ina boarding school 
adapted to his need. 

But what of the hue and cry that by this 
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means tender and innocent youth are contami- 
nated and the sorrowful fruits of delinquency 
multiplied on every hand? It was Dr. Thomas 
Arnold who wrote that the public boarding 
schools of England might easily become (too 
often had become) nurseries of vice.’’ Since 
De. Arnold’s day the growth of the boarding 
school idea has been phenomenal. At its best 
now it precludes the possibility of ‘‘ nurseries 
of vice.’’ The theory of organization in such 
a school, simply stated, is a further expansion 
of Wm. Penn’s ‘Prevent not Punish.’’ The 
waking hours of a child’s life are so filled with 
activities, which meet the demands of adoles- 
cent unrest, that the proverbial opportunity 


that Satan finds in idle hands is lost. Between’ 


Groton and the rightly organized school for 
delinquents there is a difference of employ- 
ment, but the principle of management is the 
same, und a boy from either environment 
would recognize this principle in the other. 
Work and play and diversions on a specified 
and supervised time-table, fill the waking 
hours and bring sleep with no unhallowed 
dreams. 

But such a system it is objected will do for 
the older boy and girl, but never for those of 
tender years. Dr. Stanley Hall, in his monu- 
mental work on adolescence, makes no point 
more clear than that the adolescent period is 
one of great variation as regards age. -While 
confined usually to the teens (twelve to twenty) 
it often includes years before and after this 
limit. The delinquent almost invariably is the 
adulescent, and while this period of formation 
and change persists it is little short of a crime 
itself to call him a criminal. The exaggerated 
traits of adolescence, however, are those that 
require the more strictly organized environ- 
ment of boarding school life. No definite age 
fur this can be fixed in the home of opportunity 
and wealth. Each child is a new law to the 
intelligent parent and should be so to the in- 
telligent judge. 

Philadelphia has had devoted men and 
women, who have spent themselves in the 
noble cause of meeting the needs of delinquents 
for many years. The outcome is that there 
are several institutions where the boarding 
school idea as outlined above has been fully 
developed. Not like Chicago and other newer 
centres, the institution with us fortunately 
has preceded the Juvenile Court. That youth- 
ful offenders should have every protection of 
a special court, that they should be safe- 
guarded from publicity, and have the motherly 
care of all the good women that can be en- 
listed on their behalf, are propositions that 
appeal even to those whose philanthropic senti- 
ments are blunt. That the necessary institu- 
tion to serve their needs should be represented 
to them as a jail, that temporary separation 
from an unfit home should be regarded as in 
any sense a calamity, these are sentiments 
that put present happiness before final advant- 
age and retard the very cause they claim to 
help. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


ee 





It MAY be well for the appointed pilgrim 
who bears the lantern of learning to make ex- 
cursions through the thickets, bringing back 
flowers of refreshing fragrance to cheer the 
wearied and dusty trudgers on, — Notes by 


Deborah Brooks. 


Peace Conference may assemble at the Hague 
in the course of the next few months, it is 
interesting briefly to review some of the events 
whicn have transpired since the first memora- 
ble gathering of the representatives of the 
nations in the interest of peace took place 
there in 1899; and the prospect that further 
advances in the establishment of methods for 
international arbitration may now be hoped for. 
These subjects have lately been treated of by 
John W. Foster, President of the National 
Arbitration Conference, in a small volume 
published in 1904, entitled ‘‘Arbitration and 
The Hague Court’’ prepared at the request of 
the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


officials both before and after The Hague Con- 
ference that its efforts would probably have 
but little value, and it is sorrowfully true that 
the terrible conflict between Russia and Japan 


questions between nations which were parties 
to that Convention has not only aided in pre- 
venting war, but has shown with additional 
clearness the possibility of settling interna- 
tional difficulties peacefully, and has given 
great encouragement to anenlightened public 
opinion to demand that at least a resort to 
arbitration should be exhausted before refer- 
ring disputes to the arbitrament of the sword. 


resolutions making arbitration compulsory 


there in favor of such a course was so strong 
that it doubtless prepared the way for the 
preparation of those agreements which have 
since been made between Great Britain and 


not susceptible to diplomatic settlement, to 
arbitration (in the two latter cases all such con- 
troversies), and also a similar agreement he- 
tween Mexico and Spain. It also probably 
aided the effort made by the late Secretary 


the United States and certain European Powers. 
In reference to the practical results of the 
Conference, John W. Foster says: 


there was a widespread belief that it had ac- 
complished little towards the prevention of 


restriction or the diminution of the vast arma- 




















































For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Hague Conference. 
In view of the probability that a second 


While the feeling existed among many high 


was not averted by it, yet there is reason to 
believe that the removal of some irritating 


While the Hague Conference did not adopt 


upon the signatory nations, yet the sentiment 


France, Chile and Argentina, and the Nether- 
lands and Denmark to submit controversies 


Hay to secure arbitration treaties between 


‘‘When The Hague Conference adjourned, 


war. It had failed to agree upon either the 


ments which were oppressing the nations and 
threatening the peace of the world. The ar- 
bitration convention, which left it purely op- 
tional with the nations to observe its pro- 
visions, did not impress the general public 
as of much practical value; and there was a 
skeptical feeling that no powerful nation 
would ever invoke the services of the per- 
manent Court to save it from an armed con- 
flict with another State. 

“However, when the convention was sub- 
mitted to the governments to ratify the ac- 
tion of the delegates, no one of them cared to 
reject it. The friends of artitration were 
reassured when the intelligence flashed across 
the Atlantic that the Senate of the United 


States had unanimously approved it, and that 
the President had promptly proclaimed it to 





the world. The other signatory nations took 
similar action. The convention thus becoming 
a completed instrument, the respective gov- 
ernments appointed from their most distin- 
guished public men and able jurists the mem- 
bers of the permanent Court. The world’s 
query then was—What nations will now come 
forward to submit to the Court a controversy 
insolvable by diplomacy? 


‘‘It is a matter of pride for this continent 


that the two greatest republics of America 
should be the first to invoke the services of 
The Hague Court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, which is the nearest approach 
to that Tribunal, had to wait a longer time 
after its creation before it heard its first case. 
The Pious Fund claim was one which had 
vexed the governments of the United States 
and Mexico for nearly half a century, and had 
baffled the efforts of well disposed diplomacy. 
Having faith in the efficacy of the Court, and 
obedient to the spirit of the arbitration con- 
vention of which they were signatory parties, 
they entered into an agreement to submit the 
claim to that Court. The case was heard 
under satisfactory conditions, a decision ren- 
dered, which has been accepted by both par- 
ties, and that source of difference between 
the neighboring republics has been forever 
removed.”’ 


He also gives the following interesting 


statement respecting the second case which 
claimed the attention of the Court. 


‘“‘Three of the most powerful nations of 


Europe were soon engaged in flagrant hostili- 
ties against a weak American State. Ven- 
ezuela, though not a party to The Hague con- 
vention, appealed to it for the determination 
of the question at issue. The allied Powers, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy in disregard 
of The Hague arbitration convention, to which 
they were parties, turned to the President of 
the United States and asked him to become 
the sole arbiter of the controversy. It was a 
high mark of confidence in the American chief 
magistrate, and very flattering to him person- 
ally, but his sense of duty to the world was 
greater than his pride of person, and he pointed 
to The Hague Court and declined the offer. 
In that act President Roosevelt rendered a 
greater service to the cause of peace and in- 
ternational arbitration than any other man of 
his generation.’’ 


‘‘The action of President Roosevelt led to 


the appearance at The Hague of a distinguished 
array of nations. Russia and Austria were 
represented in the tribunal, while Venezuela, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Nor- 
way, the United States and Mexico appeared 
as interested parties.”’ 


‘‘The importance of the Venezuela case at 


The Hague can scarcely be exaggerated. The 


thirteen nations there represented, embracing a 
population of more than four hundred and fifty 
millions, the most enlightened as well as the 
most powerful of the world military establish- 
ments, are a striking object lesson of the wis- 
dom and efficacy of arbitration.’’ In consider- 
ing modifications which should be made in the 
provisions of The Hague Court, John W. Foster 
points out that all of the American Republics, 
the United States and Mexico are the only ones 
which are represented in it and that practi- 
cally it is an European tribunal, He says; 
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‘*It is a serious defect in the organization of 
that Court that these numerous American re- 
publics should be excluded from furnishing 
their quota for the permanent panel. The 
conference contemplated the desirability of 
calling another similar conference at no dis- 
tant day. Should such further conference be 
held, it would doubtless heal this defect in the 
existing convention.”’ 

He remarks: ‘‘The language to be used in 
the proceedings and records of the Tribunal 
has been wisely left by the convention to be 
fixed by the parties resorting to the tribunal. 
The experience of the Court has shown that 
it is of much importance that in the special 
agreement of arbitration in each case the lan- 
guage to be used should be explicitly fixed.” 

In regard to further enlarging the methods 
of procedure in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes he goes on to say: 

‘It has been seen that there is a class of 
controversies which, in the present state of 
public sentiment, it does not seem possible 
to submit to arbitration. We have seen that 
the Hague convention recognizes only two 
classes of cases as within its purview—ques- 
tions of a judicial character and regarding 
the interpretation of treaties; and that the 
Anglo-French and other recent conventions, 
in seeking to make arbitration compulsory in 
these two classes, have still further limited 
ite scope by exempting such of those questions 
as affect the vital interests, the independence, 
and the honor of the State. Hence, until the 
intelligence ani the conscience of mankind 
are awakened to demand a higher standard of 
international justice, there are a large number 
of questions, especially of a political char- 
acter, which remain outside of the pale of ar- 
bitration. 

‘Is it not possible to control controversies 
belonging to these classes in such a way as to 
bring about an adjustment in aggravated cases 
by some other method than the arbitrament of 
war? The Washington Conference, while it 
recommended unconditional arbitration, recog- 
nized the existence of the sentiment alluded 
to: and it further recommended that: 

‘*Governments should agree not to resort 
in any case to hostile measures of any de- 
scription till an effort had been made to settle 
any matter in dispute by submitting the same 
either to the Permanent Court at The Hague, 
or to a commission composed of an equal num- 
ber of persons from each country, of recog- 
nized competence in questions of international 
law.”’ 

In conclusion he remarks: ‘‘It is the com- 
ment of those who have studied the delibera- 
tions of the last Conference and the action 
of the nations on the subject of arbitration, 
that the governments have been in advance of 
the public sentiment in this matter. The un- 
thinking mass of mankind are fond of military 
display, and take a deep interest in the con- 
flict of armies.”’ 

‘‘The normal condition of the world now is 
peace, and for that the rulers of the nations 
constantly strive. The recent treaty between 
Great Britain and France, adjusting all out- 
Standing matters of difference between these 
two ancient and once inveterate enemies is a 
hopeful augury for the future conduct of 
States. A notable example of the spirit of this 
latter day is the action of the two most southern 
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republics of this hemisphere in uniting ina 
treaty of peace and unconditional arbitration’’ 
whereby their armies are disbanded and their 
navies reduced by the sale of a number of their 
battleships and the transformation of cruisers 
into vessels of commerce. To crown this 
noble work, Argentina and Chile have done 
well to erect on the highest peak of the 
Andes which marks their international boun- 
dary, long a subject of angry controversy, a 
statue of the Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

**A fresh propaganda for arbitration has 
opened in Europe, in which the statesmen and 
jurists of France take the lead. King Edward 
VII. is exerting his mighty influence among 
the great powers in the same direction. The 
President of the United States, on all proper 
occasions, raises his voice and shapes the con- 
duct of his Government in favor of international 
arbitration. We know too sadly, by the daily 
intelligence from the East, that universal 
peace has not yet come, but we may fondly 
hope that the era of Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon has passed never to return; that 
the ambition of rulers and the rivalry of na- 
tions may henceforth lie in the paths of edu- 
cation, industry, and commerce; and that The 
Hague Court will long stand as a beacon light 
in the tempestuous sea of international poli- 
tics, and its influence and efficiency grow with 
the advancing years. 

G. J. SCATTERGOOD. 
For “ THe FRIEND.” 


Humility and Meekness. 


There have been copied lately in papers of 
the religious press, the following lines en- 
titled ‘‘Humility,’’ which it is stated were 
**found copied in Dwight L. Moody’s Bible 
Author unknown.”’ 

“ Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower, 
That grew in Paradise and the first that died, 

Has rarely flourished since on mortal soil: 

It is so frail, so delicate a thing, 

"Tis gone if it but look upon itself, 

And they who venture to believe it theirs, 

Prove by that single thought they have it not.” 

These lines are the concluding portion, 
slightly altered, of a poem of nearly ninety 
lines, bearing the same title, by Caroline Fox. 
A book containing it, in the writer’s posses- 
sion, entitled ‘‘Lays for the Sabbath: A Col- 
lection of Religious Poetry, Compiled by Emily 
Taylor. Revised, with Additions, by John Pier- 
pont,’’ was published at Boston, by Walker, 
Wise & Co , 1860. Moody at that time was 
twenty-three years of age, had definitely en- 
tered upon the Christian life, and, not im- 
probably, the lines of Caroline Fox had been 
distinctly blessed to him. As is known, he 
had no craving for a clerical title. It should 
be added that the original concludes— 

“And she who ventures to esteem it her’s, 
Proves by that single thought she has it not.” 
and this, Moody (perhaps) had changed with 
the evident intent of giving greater compre- 
hensiveness to the sentiment. The fact that 
the name of the author does not appear in the 
Taylor-Pierpont compilation in direct connec- 
tion with the poem, but is found in the index 
of the volume, would account for its author- 

ship being overlooked. 


Caroline Fox was born in 1819, ‘and died in 


1871. A brief notice of her in the New In- 
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ternational Encyclopedia, says: ‘‘An English 
diarist. She was born at Falmouth, of a 
Quaker family that for two centuries had been 
prominently identified with Cornwall. Her 
father, Robert Were Fox, was the inventor of 
the deflector dipping needle, and his genial 
qualities drew around him many famous per- 
sons of his day. Miss Fox has graphically 
sketched their character and conversations in 
her posthumous ‘Memories of Old Friends: 
Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox; 1882.’ Especially interesting 
are the accounts of the conversations between 
John Stuart Mill and her brother Barclay Fox. 
Her portraitures are characterized by appre- 
ciativeness and sympathy, while her style is 
almost uniformly bouyant and entertaining.”’ 
Meeting with so many scientists, literary men 
and other people of celebrity, it is evident 
that there would be needed large draughts of 
the grace of humility to enable her te move 
along on the plane of Christian lowly minded- 
ness.* Thus, in the poem above quoted, she 
writes: 
“ Perhaps she loved too well the letter’d page, 

The force of intellect, the mental fire; 

Was fond to see the holy cause she loved 

Adorned with all that learning can impart, 

And thought too meanly of the homely garb 

That simple poverty so often wears.” 


The quality of meekness would seem to 
practically certify the possession of humility. 
**Forbearance under injuries and provoca- 
tions” is a good definition. Unhappily, too 
general is the teaching that meekness means 
abjectness or cowardice, and too few there are 
who can bring themselves to acknowledge that 
there are times when ‘‘it braver is to yield 
than fight.”’ The whole country is now 
being treated toa pointed lesson in this par- 
ticular, in connection with the scandal of the 
fatal fisticuff duel at the Naval Academy of 
Annapolis. Not so much is the survivor of 
that brutal encounter on trial as is the pagan 
**code of honor’’ which made possible such a 
spectacle in an age that claims the arbitrament 
of the duel to have been effectually abolished. 
We are learning how imperative has become 
this code, how it is so generally acknowledged 


*An entry in Caroline Fox's journal at the age of 
eighteen, reads: “J. Pease gave us a curious enough ac- 
count of a shelf in the Oxford Library, which is the re- 
ceptacle of all works opposed to the Church of England, 
which are placed there to be answered as way may open. 
Barclay’s Apology, and Barclay’s Apology alone, remains 
unanswered and unanswerable, though many a time has 
it been taken from the shelf controversial, yet has always 
quietly slunk back to its old abode. Hurrah for Quaker- 
i A sufficiently “ buoyant” and denominationally 
loyal expression. 

The foliowing entries are instructive, as evidencing the 
influences for good that may follow the distribution of 
the biographies of worthy Friends: 

“ John Mill wanted to know all about the constitution 
and discipline of our Society; then dilated on the different 
Friends’ books he was reading; on John Woolman he phil- 
osophized on the principle that was active in him,—that 
dependence on the immediate ‘teaching of a Superior 
Being, which gave him clear views of what was essen- 
tially consistent or inconsistent with Christianity, inde- 
pendent of and often opposed to all recorded or common 
opinion, all self-interest. He had read Sewell and Rutty 
before he was ten years old.” 

“ Visited John [Stuart] Mill’s charming library, and saw 
portions of his immense herbarium; the mother so anxious 
to show everything, and her son so terribly afraid of 
boring us. He read us that striking passage in ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ on George Fox making to himself a suit of 
leather. How his voice trembled with excitement as he 
read, ‘Stitch away, thou noble Fox,’ etc.” 
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by the cadets, and so condoned by the local 
naval authorities that the contingency of re- 
fusing to accept a challenge is unknown. 


Can we imagine that the lesson of Christ- 
like meekness is ever proclaimed, that it is 
ever insisted upon as a vital accompaniment 
of true religion, in that chapel-which the cadets 
are bidden statedly to attend? Does it not be- 
come necessary to bury their Bibles altogether 
out of sight, if these specially selected lads 
and young men are to be taught that the An- 
napolis code is an honorable, exemplary and 
sufficient rule of life when the trials of oppo- 
sition, provocation and the infliction of in- 
juries present themselves? What is the first 
and specially indicated lesson that Jesus gives 
when bidding his foilowers come to Him in 
their trials? (Matt. xi: 29). It is ‘‘Learn of 
Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart.” The 
‘*code’’ is indeed on trial, as the papers inform 
us, but it need only to be necessary for 
the admirals and other officers of the navy 
conducting the investigation to consult the 
pages of one Book to satisfy themselves that 
the code and Christianity have nothing in 
common, and that they cannot exist together. 
But then must follow the serious question— 
What becomes of the whole purpose for which 
the Naval Academy itself was created? The 
promise is to the ‘‘meek’’ that they shall ‘‘in- 
herit the earth.’’ Obviously, the fisticuff fights 
for honor’s sake cannot promote this consum- 
mation: in a larger way toward that end are 
battleships any better? 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


“The Seed of the Church.” 


It now appears that the fearful persecutions 
to which the native Christians and missionaries 
in China passed during the Boxer uprising have 
but given the Protestant missionary movement 
in China a fresh impetus. The blood of mar- 
tyrs is still theseed of the church. Harassed 
and humiliated by the disobedience: provoking 
French Catholic missionaries, back of whose 
insolent demands and alienating influences 
among the native converts was the French le- 
gation and, in turn, the French Government, 
the mandarins in many sections, and other of- 
ficials of mure or less rank, without distin- 
guishing between Catholic and Protestant, had 
nothing but hatred for missionaries and saw 
in them a grave danger of having the people 
alienated from the Chinese to a foreign power 
as rapidly as they were converted to Christi- 
anity. But when the Boxer uprising gave op- 
portunity to these long harassed and oft humili- 
ated and coerced officials to wreak vengeance 
for all the insults they had suffered, and to 
clear the country of the danger that threat- 
ened the very natioral life of the empire, they 
persecuted and slaughtered all ‘‘ Christians ” 
indiscriminately. But the patient suffering of 
thousands of native Christians, and the mag- 
nificent display of courage and devotion under 
the terrible fire of persecution, won over hun- 
dreds of mandarins who had before been so 
bitter against them, and in this they learned 
to distinguish between Protestant and Catholic 
converts. Distrust of converts has changed 
into admiration. What prestige the French 
missionaries have lost the Protestants more 
than gained. When it came to settling for 
losses sustained during the uprising, the Pro- 


testant missionaries won increasing respect, 
confidence and esteem of many high officials 
by the honesty and modesty of their claims as 
against the extravagant claims of the French 
padres. All this has resulted to the immense 
advantage of the Protestant missionaries, and 
a larger degree of liberty is now willingly 
granted them than ever could have been ob- 
tained by force of arms. It is another tri- 
umph of the principle of non-resistance, and 
once more demonstrates the truth of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ they that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword,’’ and that even ‘‘ the 
wrath of man shall praise thee,” while at the 
same time ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the earth.’’ 
— Herald of Truth. 


LITTLE WORTHY TO OPFER. 


Lord, it is utterly nothing, nothing I bring to thee; 

Thou hast let the light of thy heaven down so I 
can plainly see; 

I thought I had wealth and worth to bring, and a 
portion of love and bliss; 

Nor dreamed the whole of my fanciful store could 
shrivel and fade to this. 


Lord, it is utterly nothing I bring with shame and 
tears; 

The gathered griefs and sorrows of fruitless and 
faithless years, 

The fires that have burned to ashes the hopes that 
are dead and lost; 

Flowers nourished and cherished fondly grown sere 
with the early frost— 


Lord, it is worse than nothing, yet all that I have 
to bring 

Is here in the hapless burden laid down at the feet 
of my King. 

I would I could make it worthy, could lighten with 
stars the night, 

Could wring out the sin and the sorrow and wash 
the offering white. 


It is finished—my bootless labor, my quest for a 
living tree, 

Whose branches might sweeten and brighten the 
Mara of misery. 

It is finished, my useless striving, my struggles for 
worth of my own; 

I can only fall down with my burden and trust in 
thy grace alone. 


And, oh! where I fall thou hast found me! and, oh! 
thou art lifting me up! 

And into the sea of thy mercy the sin and suffer- 
ing drop. 

The arms of thy love are beneath me, the seal of 
thy troth on my hand; 

Oh, love that is infinite, holy! oh, Prescience su- 
pernal and grand! 


I give thee my striving and straying and take back 
a heaven of peace, 

I give thee my efforts unskilful and fruitless— 
thrice blessed release; 

I take back Omnipotence, holy and tender and lov- 
ing and true. 

Oh, barter the wonder of wonders! 


Oh, grandeur 
that glimmers in view! 


Oh, law that is flawless and dreaded! 
of Calvary slain! 

In thee are fulfilled its requirements, on thee are 
the wrath and the pain; 

Oh, Lamb that didst bear in thy fullness the curse 
and the woe that were mine! 

The sword uplifted to slay me is sheathed in the 
Victim Divine. 


Oh, victim 


—Osage City (Kans.) Free Press. 
Eleventh Month 16th, 1905. 


What Are the Elements in the Life of 
To-day That Most Retard the 
Growth of Quakerism? 


BY J. HARVEY BORTON, MOORESTOWN, N., J, 


Theoretically at least Quakerism shou 
stand for the highest type of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, with which we are familiar, 

One of its cardinal principles is the doctring 
of the Inner Light, and the direct commygi. 
cation of each individual with Jehovah, 

Anything, therefore, which interferes with 
or prevents this communication must neces. 
sarily retard the growth of Quakerism. 

I am asked to answer in five minutes the 
question under discussion from the standpoint 
of a business man. 

The allotted time will not permit our con. 
sidering at all the exhausting strain of com. 
mercial life,the danger of not “keeping to mod. 
eration in our trade or business’’—the pro. 
bability of forgetting that we are stewards of 
God and not owners of His substance—ang 
other equally important subjects. 

Is not the growth of Quakerism much re 
tarded by our lack of the highest physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual ideals, and 
the determination to follow them? 

How many of us fully appreciate these won- 
derful bodies which God has given us? They 
are to be developed to the highest point of 
efficiency, kept in repair by wholesome food, 
proper rest and recreation, not only for the 
pure joy of living, but to enable us to render 
the best and most cheerful service in whatever 
sphere we are placed. 

What are our intellectual standards? In the 
daily intercourse with men and nature, do we 
honestly endeavor to improve our opportuni- 
ties to the utmost and exercise our minds in 
most healthful ways? In our reading have we 
definitely decided to try and choose those 
things which will make us pure and noble 
men, and refuse to read that, which we know, 
as soon as we see a few lines, is of no value 
and may degrade rather than uplift? 

What of our moral ideals? We know the 
ten commandments and something of the 
teachings of Jesus, but have we ever gotten 
down in the quiet before Jehovah, and there as 
we realized His purity, truth and strength 
decided that under no conditions or circum- 
stances would it be right for us to go com 
trary to these teachings? 

Do we endeavor to develop our spiritual 
lives daily by [searching the scriptures] and 
communion witb God? Are our hearts recep 
tive and do we listen and obey the promptings 
of His Spirit? 

Many of us may be very much surprised 
some day hereafter to learn what we have 
missed because we have not listened. 

It seems strange how hard it is for us to ap 
preciate the relative value of things—Th 
morning and evening daily papers for instance 
are a necessary part of our present civilim 
tion and doubtless most of us should give them 
attention, but how much time do we spend 
reading column after column that might mud 
more profitably be used otherwise. 

These wasted moments if spent with om 
Bibles would enable us to read them througl 
at least once if not twice a year. Those wit 
have tried this plan will testify to the tt 
mendous spiritual uplift they have received. 
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‘*Elisha about somewhere when he lived in 
the Bible, and une king whom he knew had 
plenty money. He had many, many, strings 
of cash. I don’t know that king’sname. An- 
other king want to kill him and take all his 
money away. Elisha, he know all about it. 
God tell him, you know, ‘Elisha, you go tell 
that king what day other one go to kill him, 
and you better read for him.’ That bad king 
have axe, knives and saw, and many fight- 
things. That other king very good, quiet man, 
very, and Elisha good friend of his. The bad 
king is al] ready for kill him and feel happy. 
The good king say to him, ‘You all ready for 
me? Come bere and kill me.’ The bad king 
say bad words. He can no catch him. He 
say, ‘I know what the reason I no catch him. 
God tell Elisha what to do. I kill Elisha first, 
then the rich king. Yes, that’s it.” And he 
shake his head much, yes. Hevery glad. He 
got plenty bad men to go fight and kill Elisha. 
They run over his garden-house and kill his 
gold-fish and drink his tea. Then Elisha’s 
servant, who very good man, love God and love 
Elisha very much, he look very sorry in the face. 

‘*Elisha say, ‘What is the matter?’’ 

**Good servant say, ‘Yes, Mr. Elisha, please 
look out your winduw.’ P 

‘*Then Elisha look and see plenty bad men 
ready to kill him. Elisha say no bad words; 
he just keep looking. Soon he see in the sky 
beautiful soldier angels, fire horses, fire char- 
iots, fire guns and swords. He glad. He say 
to his servant: 

‘**Fear not, for they that are with us are 
greater than they that are with them.’ (This 
sentence Sing made peculiarly emphatic.) 

‘But his servant still afraid, and Elisha ask 
God: ‘Please let my servant see the soldier 
angels, too, so he don’t scare.’ Then his 
servant’s eyes get very much awake and he see 
them and he don’t afraid any more. That’s all.’’ 

‘Well done, Sing,’’ said Abner, ‘‘ Thee shows 
both a good memory and a clear understand- 
ing.’’—From A Chinese Quaker. 


““So he died for his faith! That is fine; 
More than most of us do. 
But say, can you add to that line, 
That helived for it too?” 
—E. H. Crosby. 


THE ONE WHO TRIES. 


Yes, I love the little winner 
With the medal and the mark; 

He has gained the prize he sought for, 
He is joyous as a lark. 

Every one will haste to praise him, 
He is on the honor list; 

I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the one who tried and missed. 


One? Ah, me! They count by thousands— 
Those who have not gained the race. 
Though they did their best and fairest, 
Striving for the winner’s place. 
Only few can reach the laurel, 
Many see their chances flit by; 
I've a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the earnest band who try. 


"Tis the trying that is noble, 
If you’re made of sterner stuff 
Than the laggards who are daunted 
When the bit of road is rough. 
All will praise the happy winners; 
But, when they have hurried by, 
I’ve a song to cheer, my darlings, 
The great company who try. 
—MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








The Protection of Birds. 


| Editor of THE FRIEND: 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
the articles published in THE FRIEND regard- 
ing the work of the Audubon Society for the 
Protection of Wild Birds and Animals. The 
National Association of Audubon Societies is 
chiefly responsible for the passage of the 
Audubon Law protecting non-game birds 
which has been passed in about thirty-three 
States in the Union. 

In addition to its legislative work, this Or- 
ganization is paying the salaries of game war- 
ders along the coasts of nearly all the Atlantic 
States, and some of the Gulf States, in an 
effort to protect the breeding sea birds from 
millinery feather hunters. It was one of our 
most trusted wardens who was so brutally 
murdered on the south coast of Florida some 
weeks ago. 

The Audubon Society is entirely dependent 
upon the fees of its members and the gifts of 
its friends. 

Very truly thy friend, 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


. .. [We add a circular which T. Gilbert 
Pearson is now issuing, as follows:] 


SAVE THE BIRDS! 


Many people are unaware of the tremendous 
rate at which wild bird life is being sacrificed 
for millinery purposes, the market, and so- 
called ‘‘ sport.’”’ As an example, the perse- 
cution of Robin Redbreast in the Southern 
States, where he spends the winter, is not 
generally known. 

By far the greatest destruction occurs at 
night, when the birds in immense numbers 
assemble to roost, flying in from all directions 
as the evening gathers. The roost is in some 
favored growth of cedar trees or small pines, 
and is generally used throughout the season. 
So closely do the birds sit on their perches 
that a single discharge of a gun will often 
bring down twenty or thirty victims. How- 
ever, the negro or average country boy does 
not need a gun in order to kill all the robins 
he may want. These hunters usually go in 
pairs, and after one, who carries a torch, has 
climbed into a tree, his companion disturbs 
the boughs of the neighboring trees with a 
pole or by means of a club. The frightened 
birds dart toward the light, and the torch- 
bearer, seizing them as they flutter about the 
flame or alight near by, crushes their heads 
and drops them to the ground. Sometimes a 
second man climbs the tree and with a brush 
strikes down the terrified birds. Frequently 
a dozen or twenty lights may be counted about 
arobin roost in a night, and the number of 
birds slain on such occasions aggregate into 
the thousands. 

The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties (Incorporated) has secured the enact- 
ment of laws in thirty-three States protecting 
wild birds; it now employs dozens of wardens 
to guard colonies of breeding water birds; has 

linterested President Roosevelt in setting 
aside six National Reservations where sea 
birds and wild fowl may nest in safety; and 
in other ways has already done an immense 
work in cultivating a better sentiment for 
bird and game protection in the United States. 

Through the efforts of this Association 


\ 
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several laws of a restrictive character have 
been enacted for robin protection. For oy. 
ample: the last Legislature of North Caroling 
prohibited the killing of robins between sun- 
set and sunrise; in South Carolina, Missiggipy: 
Texas and Louisiana, recent laws protect the 
robin at all times. 

By means of leaflets distributed in the publig 
schools, by constant use of the press, and by 
public speakers, this corporation is doj 
tremendous work in the South on behalf of the 
robin and other birds. 

The National Association is greatly in need 
of funds for prosecuting all branches of ity 
work, and it urgently requests you to aid jp 
this great economic movement by becoming 
Sustaining Member, the fee for which ig $5.09 
per year. Your application on the enclose 
card and the first annual fee may be sent to 
the New York Office, No 141 Broadway, 
Contributions of any amount will be gratefully 
The annual Report of the National 
Association will be mailed on application, 
All members receive the magazine, ‘‘ Bird. 
Lore,’’ which is devoted entirely to the inter. 
ests of wild birds. 

The undersigned earnestly solicit your 
hearty co-operation in this great work. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER, 
President National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 
WITMER STONE, 
President Pennsylvania Audubon Society, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


[And several names from Philadelphia and 
vicinity. ] 

‘‘WHo BY SEARCHING CAN FIND Ott 
Gop? ’’—It is not within the power of thom 













































who dwell upon the face of the earth to draw im ; i 


aside the veil that screens the Invisible. 
Cease then the futile effort. O man! Gol 
alone is the revealer of Himself—hath He not 
said, “Be still and know that 1am God.” 
If thou will obey his mandate, put aside 


thy strivings for the unattainable; sit in they 


silence humbly and be still, await the Teacher 


that needs no assistance, the only Leader into 


all truth. 

0 ye who have had the open door into th 
heavens told over and over again in your ree 
ords of living experience, turn not from you 
past manner of procedure, cease a vain quest 
upon the earth-plain for God; earthly roads 
never lead above its surface. Try the su 
render of yourselves unto the Lord, lean mt 
to your own understanding, join in fellowship 
with the Redeemer, and you too will know th 
power, the sweetness, the inexpressible fi 
ness of life that oneness with God implies. B. 








“WE need have no quarrel with wealth. 
a country offering such boundless oppo 


ties as ours its accumulation cannot be for 


bidden nor its apportionment decreed. 
should not, however, be unmindful of the f 
that the getting of riches is apt to lead tot 
adoption of a code of morals which, tho 
suited to its purposes, does not furnish thet 
guarantee of national security and the genet 
welfare and happiness of our people.” — 
Cleveland. 
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Little Tommy. 


wee knew just such a little philosopher, and 
iow. I do not think he ever cried. I never 
gw him cry. 

[f his little sister found her tulips all rooted 
w by her pet puppy, and cried and cried—as 
ite girls will—Tommy was sure to come 
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pakes you cry? Can you cry a tulip? Do you 
hink every sob makes a root or a blossom? 
flere! let us try to right them.’’ 

§o he would pick up the poor flowers, put 
their roots into the ground again, whistling 
ill the time, make the bed look smooth and 
fresh, and take her off to hunt hens’ nests in 
the barn. Neither did he do any different in 
hig own troubles. One day his great kite 
sapped the string and flew away out of sight. 
fommy stood still a moment, and then turned 
sound to come home, whistling a merry tune. 

“Why, Tommy,” said I, “are you not sorry 
to lose that kite? ’’ 

“Yes, but what’s the use? I can’t take 
nore than a minute to feel bad. ‘Sorry’ will 
wt bring the kite back, and I want to make 
another.”’ 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

“Poor Tommy,’’ cried his sister, ‘‘you can’t 
jlay any mo-ore!’’ 

“!'m not poor, either. You cry for me. I 
don’t have to do it for myself, and I’ll have 
nore time to whistle. Besides, when I get 
wll, I shall beat every boy in school on the 
noltiplication table, for I say it over and over 
wain, till it makes me sleepy, every time my 
leg aches.” 

Tommy was a little queer, certainly; but, 
ifagreat many people were more like him, 

Out Httey would have less trouble and would throw 
thow ore sunshine in this world. We must cry 
dra #umetimes, but try to be as brave as possible. 

Christian Work. 
| God 


Je not § FRIENDSHIP.—The noblest part of a friend, 
ys old Feltham, is an honest boldness in the 
aside @otifying of errors. He that tells me of a 
in the Mult, aiming at my good, 1 must think him 
eachet we in saying that which I see not, faithful 
or inw a plain admonition, not tainted with flat- 
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- Our fathers to their graves have gone 

m yout Their strife is past—their triumphs won; _ 
en But sterner trials wait the race 

iq Which rises in their honored place— 

roads A moral warfare with the crime 

1¢ Sit BH And folly of an evil time. 

an Dot —Joun G. WHITTIER. 

|owshi - 

10W . Items Concerning the Society. 

- R “The Rise of the Quakers,” by Edmund T. Har- 


)8said to give the important facts about the 
ly history of the Society in a clear and inter- 


th. f style. - The interpretation of the early mes- 

i. a 8 written from the English standpoint. 

1. fe Villiam Y. Warner, of Germantown, accompa- 

the fi & far as London only, Willis R. Hotchkiss 

d tot the doctor and others who are concerned to 
the ublish an industrial and medical mission in East 

‘the ie amidst a warlike and neglected tribe. 














Anew work on Assyriology, by Geo. A. Barton, 
just been issued by the John C. Winston Com- 
» It is the first of the publications of the 


gener 
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Did you ever hear about him? Grandma 


jg was the brightest little philosopher I ever 


yound the corner, whistling, and say: “What 


grations are sketched with skill. 
the separations are said to be impartial, and the 
subsequent history of the different branches is 
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“Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform Tab- 


lets,” or “ Documents from the Temple Archives 
of Felloh.” 





JOSEPH ELKINTON, with his wife and youngest 


daughter, sailed from New York on the 7th inst. 
on their way to winter at Tonniens in France, in 
order to recuperate his health. Before returning, 
ten months hence, they may visit :parts of Europe 
and of the British Isles. 


Perhaps there is no part of the religious life of 


our Society that suffers more from the lack of this 


loyalty and self-devotion than our Meetings for 
Worship. Into many departments for service our 
members are entering with vigor and success. 
Why is it that Friends can throw their energy 
into the Adult Schools, but hold back when it be- 
comes a question of work for and in the Meeting. 
—London Y. M. Epistle. 





Edward Grubb recently remarked that “The 
personal revelation of Christ is what many outside 
our borders are hungering for; and our quiet meet- 
ings for worship afford the best means of helping 
them to find it. It may be that those brought in 
by our mission meetings cannot at once appreciate 
the silence of our meetings for worship. It is not, 
therefore, for Friends to give up these [silent meet- 
ings], but rather to hold them in life and power.” 





A fourth edition of Allen C. and Richard S. 


Thomas’s “ HistoRY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA,” re- 


vised by Allen C. Thomas, has just been issued. 


The story of the early settlements of Friends in 


America, their sufferings, growth, labors and mi- 
The accounts of 


given separately. An entirely new chapter on the 
“Latest Years " has been added, bringing the work 


up to date (1905). 





“There was the usual discussion,” says the Bal- 


timore Interchange, “about the Epistles, aroused 


this time by the action of London Yearly Meeting, 
as reported in the English Friends’ periodicals, in 


directing the Meeting for Sufferings to prepare a 
summary of all the American Epistles, and having 
thus removed all individuality from them, to then 


prepare a large map showing the location of each 
Yearly Meeting. Dublin has done something like 
this for two years. Baltimore’s Epistle to these 
Yearly Meetings was even shorter this year than 
that sent to the American Meetings, for we would 


not be a burden to them.” 





THE BACKSLIDING MINisTRY.—In a lecture on 
Early Church History by R. S. Franks in the 
London Friends’ Institute, he pointed out that 
“Whereas the ministry of all kinds had been char- 
ismatic, based purely upon gift and not upon ap- 
pointment, whether gifts of ministry of the Word, 
or of helps in the service of the body,—we find 
that soon service became official; then this official 
ministry ousted the prophetic; and ultimately all 
became organized in three well-marked ranks of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Parallel with 
this development of the official class went a loss 
of freedom in the gatherings for worship, and a 
development of a set order of service. The acts 
of worship passed into the hands of the officers, 
and the ideas of sacraments were extended. The 
lecturer illustrated all these changes by plentiful 
quotations from the documents named above, in a 
most interesting and informing way. It was also 
pointed out that the changes were largely the fault 
of the prophetic teachers themselves, through abus- 
ing their position in the Church, and through want 
of faithfulness in their teaching, and drifting into 
strange doctrines. On the other hand, the general 
membership was at fault also, not fulfilling all 
their duties, but leaving too much in the hands of 
the officers of the Church. 
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“Some discussion followed the lecture, and at- 
tention was called to the somewhat parallel changes 
marking some of the ‘ Friends’ Churches’ in Amer- 
ica, where the pastoral system has come in, failing 
the hearty discharge of the functions of the body 
by the general members, and where the pastoral 
organization seems to arrogate to itself more and 
more. This was illustrated from a recent issue of 
one of the Ohio papers, calling for increased sup- 
port, moral and material, for the Friend pastor. 
If our English meetings are to uphold the wider 
practice, it must be by hearty service from one 
and all.”—London Friend. 
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Gathered Notes. 


The two worst evils of our time, inside the do- 
main of Christendom, are probably luxurious living 
among church members, and loose thinking among 
religious teachers. And when the two go together 
we have a religious club instead of a church.—J. 
Cook. 





It was an amusing distortion of a good hymn, 
but there was not a little sound philosophy in it, 
when the negro preacher sang, 


“ Judge not the Lord by feeble saints,” 


And yet this is precisely what the great majority 
of unconverted men are doing all the time.—The 
Christian. 





THE FRIEND has received from a Philadelphian 
thirty-eight printed specifications against a certain 
Methodist minister, named with the epithets “ rev- 
erend’’ and “D. D.” He charges him with “im- 
morality, lying, perjury, dishonesty, plagiarism, 


corrupt administration,” and yet he calls him rev- 
erend, and a teacher of divinity. 





H. B. Hastings, in the Christian, suggests a let- 
ter somewhat as follows to be sent to Senators: 

“T regret extremely the failure of the arbitra- 
tion treaties. Without going into the dispute re- 
garding prerogatives between the executive de- 
partment and the Senate I feel that some way 
ought to be devised by which this can be bridged 
over and real arbitration obtained. I wish that 
you would give serious thought to this problem, 
lending every aid in your power to its successful 
solution.” 

The marvelous prosperity of Cuban industry and 
trade is due directly to American capital and en- 
terprise, invited and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment of the republic. The distress and depression 
of Porto Rico are just as plainly due to acts of 
American legislation that have repelled American 
capital and enterprise and left the unfortunate is- 
land without railroads or manufactures, energetic 
agriculture or employment for its people. 

Clearly the American Government does not know 
much about administering colonial dependencies. 
For our credit and their comfort it is well that we 
have no more of them. 





A letter from Lawrence F. Flick (No. 732 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia), with the Annual Report of 
The Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, shows 
that this highly useful institution depends largely 
upon charitable contributions for the success of 
the undertaking. ‘‘ Weare not able to do all that 
we are asked to do, and that we have the oppor- 
tunity of doing, from lack of funds. We, more- 
over, have been compelled to incur some debt in 
order to increase our capacity for work. We now 
have one hundred and fifty beds. For a while we 
were compelled to cut down the number of our 
free beds, on account of having run heavily into 
debt, but we have again increased our free beds to 
one hundred, and the others we maintain on part 
pay. A careful comparison of our work as de- 
tailed in our report, with the work of other insti- 


| tutions doing the same charity, will convince you 
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for expenses of the bureau $3,721,832.82. Since the 
foundation of the Government a total of $3,424,079,- 


156.76 has been spent upon the maintenance of the pen- 
sion system. 


that we are administering our trust faithfully and 
to the best advantage of the poor. May we not 
then ask you to assist us by sending us a small 
contribution?” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StaTes.—I{n his recent message to Congress 
President Roosevelt, among other subjects, has urged the 
importance of Federal control of corporations, recom- 
mended shorter hours for railroad employees, and called 
attention to the need of regulating inter-state transac- 
tions in insurance, stating that “ Recent events have em- 
phasized the importance of an early and exhaustive con- 
sideration of this question, to see whether it is not 
possible to furnish better safeguards than the several 
States have been able to furnish against corruption of the 
flagrant kind which has been exposed.” In reference to 
the second peace conference at The Hague, he said: “ We 
assume that all civilized governments will support the 
movement, and that the conference is now an assured 
fact. This Government will do everything in its power 
to secure the success of the conference to the end that 
substantial progress may be made in the cause of inter- 
national peace, justice and good will. I earnestly 
hope that the conference may be able to devise some way 
to make arbitration between nations the customary way 
of settling international disputes in all save a few classes 
of cases. If possible, there should be a general arbitra- 
tion treaty negotiated among all the nations represented 
atthe conference.” In reference to the Indians who have 
recently become citizens by the allotments of their lands, 
and a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, he says this decision has “ strack away the main 
prop on which has hitherto rested the Government’s be- 
nevolent effort to protect him against the evils of intem- 
perance. The Court holds, in effect, that when an Indian 
becomes, by virtue of an allotment of land to him, a citi- 
zen of the State in which his land is situated, he passes 
from under Federal control in such matters as this, and 
the acts of the Congress prohibiting the sale or gift to 
him of intoxicants become substantially inoperative.” 
Hs recommends that some action be taken to protect In- 
dians thus circumstanced. 

On the 4th instant, another public demonstration of 
mourning was made by more than 100,000 Jews in New 
York City, who marched through the streets chanting 
funeral hymns, etc. It is said that “ Probably never in 
the history of any country has a more striking and prac- 
tical demonstration of the grief of a race over the mis- 
fortunes of its members been seen.” Jews in this city, 
in Chicago, and elsewhere in this country regarded the 
4th inst. as a day of mourning and religious observances. 

The Chief of the Weather Bureau, Professor Willis L. 
Moore, in his annual report, has referred to the objects 
in view in establishing the observatory at Mount Weather, 
Va., about three years ago. He says: “ We have estab- 
lished there a plant especially adapted to atmospheric 
research. By means of balloons and kites the tempera- 
ture, moisture and movement of the air at great heights 
will be ascertained. The absorption of solar heat by the 
atmosphere will be measured by means of the pyrhelio- 
meter and actinometer. The dissipation of solar light 
and heat will be determined by the polariscope. The 
special analysis of the sun-beam will be carried out by 
means of the bolometer and spectrometer. The electric 
condition will be determined by means of the electrome- 
ter, and the radioactivity, or ionization of the air by 
means of the dissipation apparatus of Ebert. To all this 
we have added apparatus for studying the relations to 
the atmosphere of the magnetism of the earth, the tem- 
perature of the soil, and even the motions of the earth as 
shown by the seismographs.” 

Wm. C. Gorgas, sanitary inspector at the Isthmus of 
Panama, has lately stated in a public address in Philadel- 
phia, that as a result of the preventive measures estab- 
lished on the Isthmus, yellow fever has been reduced to 
a minimum, and equally successful results have been 
achieved in stamping out malaria. “It is safe to say 
that the digging of the Panama Canal will be accom- 
plished with as little sickness as would be entailed in 
building a railroad between this city and New York.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has announced 
that with the coming year “all forms of free transporta- 
tion will be discontinued.” This announcement has been 
followed by that of other railroad companies, who will 
also discontinue issuing free passes over their roads. 

The annual report of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress for the fiscal year, shows that the library now 
contains 1,344,618 books and 82,744 maps and charts. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
states that the number of pensioners on the roll Sixth 
Month 30th, 1905, was 998,441. The total amount spent 

for pensions during the year was $141,142,861.33, and 



















THE FRIEND. 


According to a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau, 


about 100 out of every 1,000 persons in the United States 
more than thirteen years of age are unable to write. 
The proportion for native white population is 46, foreign 
born whites 128, and negroes 445 in every 1,000. 
1890 the illiterates of the United States numbered 133 
per 1,000 for the total population; 62 for the native 
whites, 130 for the foreign born whites and 568 for our 
population of negroes, Indians and Mongolians. 


In 


In the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


the dispoilation of prehistoric ruins by relic hunters and 
others is particularly referred to, and the Commissioner 
quotes from a former letter of instructions to Indian 
agents warning them that, until legislation shall be ob- 
tained, everything practicable must be done to prevent 
these depredations. 


Experiments made with the fibre of tbe banana have 


shown that it may be used to produce paper of excellent 
quality and also ropes. 


It is stated that a company has 
been formed in Boston, to enter upon the manufacture of 
both rope and paper from this fibre. 

FoREIGN.—It is stated that 50,000 persons have lately 
fled from Odessa. Commissioners who were appointed in 
England to distribute the funds subscribed to alleviate 
the distresses of Jews in Russia, and who are now en- 
gaged in this work, report that, 

“ After a personal inspection, we can report that the 
destruction is indescribable. Hundreds of shops have 
been destroyed, and business is at a standstill. The dam- 
age amounts to millions of rubles. 

“Forty thousand persons are affected in Kieff alone. 
Several small towns which had Jewish sections have been 
entirely burned, and the people are sleeping in the 
fields.” 

The traveling commissioners say that 171 towns have 
been the scenes of Jewish massacres. These figures do 
not include a number of villages and Siberian towns. 

The former Minister of War Sakharoff has been assas- 
sinated by a woman associated with the revolutionary 
party. A despatch says, 

“The event has created a profound impression in St. 
Petersburg, owing to fears that the revolutionists here 
will follow the example thus set.” 

An official note has been issued explaining that, while 
the Government is inflexibly determined to carry out the 
reforms promised by the imperial manifesto of Tenth 
Month 30, it is impossible at one stroke to accustom the 
population to the administration of the new order of 
things created by the manifesto. Until the new legisla- 
tion required by the reforms is effected the old laws must 
be enforced, except where they are already replaced by 
temporary provisions. 

The note adds that drafts of the provisional regulations 
governing freedom of the press and the right of associa- 
tion have been completed; that the deliberations regard- 
ing the reform of the Council of the Empire and the 
extension of the franchise are nearing a conclusion, and 
that the elections to the National Assembly are being 
expedited. 

The strike of the telegraph operators in Russia ap- 
pears to have ended and the post office employees have 
returned to their work. The Govcrnment has indicated 
a desire to conciliate the postal and telegraph strikers, 
but on the 9th inst. the arrest of Krustaleff, the Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee of the Workmen's 
Council, who is regarded as the leader of the labor or- 
ganizations, has caused great excitement and apprehen- 
sions of trouble from the revolutionary party. Rumors 
affecting the financial credit of the empire have caused 
great alarm. 

A new British Ministry has been formed under Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as Premier, which is regarded by 
the Liberal party as one which will secure confidence 
both in Great Britain and abroad, and which it is be- 
lieved will not revive the measures proposed by Glad- 
stone in favor of home rule in Ireland. 

Captain Roand Amundsen, of Norway, who has made 
hie way through the Northwest Passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Western Arctic Ocean, has arrived at Fort 
Egbert, Alaska, near Eagle City. 

The French Senate on the 6th inst., after a long de- 
bate, adopted the bill for the separation of Church and 
State by a vote of 181 against 102. 

The fundamental principles of the bill ensure entire 
liberty of conscience respecting religion, with restrictions 
concerning the exercise of religion which are intended to 
preserve public order. 

This bill had previously passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and its final passage separates the Government from 
connection with all religious sects, and ends the Con- 
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Late Census returns show that Berlin has a ulation 
of 2,033,900. = 

A despatch from Hong Kong of the 10th says » mest. 
ing of the Boycott Committee of the Chinese m 
guilds and American merchants has drawn up a statement 
of certain demands, the granting of which, they 
would be necessary to bring the boycott on America, 


at which Napoleon had entered into with Pope Pius 










































goods to an end. — 
These demands require a just and generous treatment 
of Chinese by the United States. vo 
In Ceylon a new mineral called thorianite hag = 
been found, which is said to contain as much as 7% =~ 
cent. of thoria, which, with an oxide of cerium, also g 
rare earth found there, is used in the manufacture of jg. P 
candescent gas mantles. It is said that the thoria at 
present uged in gas mantles is mainly derived from the = 
monazite sands of Brazil, which yield only from 5 to 10 
per cent. of this rare earth. 
RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have beenre (Sout! 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79, Art 
Received from Joseph Hobson, Agent, Ireland, £6, 10s,; 
being 10s. each for Daniel Alesbury, Henry Ball, Edward 
Bell, Alfred Brayshaw, John Douglas, F. J. Duguid, Charley ) 
Elcock, Jane Green, Frances Green, T. M. Haughton, § syer 
Herbert Pearman, Susan Williams and Charles B. Lamb, § 
tas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will a | —— 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
NOTICES. Has 
Wanted.—In a Friends’ family in Germantown, 4 § [00 al 
— woman who is willing to make herself generally § wme 
useful. 
Address J. B. H., Office of Tue FRienp, nen’s 
The next meeting of Friends’ Educational As § | Has 
sociation is appointed for 2.30 Pp. mM. on Seven in trat 
Twelfth Month 16th, at No. 140 North Sixteenth Street & ip the 
The subject of “ Training in Good Manners at Home anf 
at School” will be presented in papers by Rebeces ¥, Unk 
Taylor, Dr. John Lester, Jane S. Jones, Dr. Alfred ¢, 


Garrett and Mary Ward. A general attendance is invite, 
ESTELLE M. Newsome, Secretary, 


Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniens 














of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., aml the co 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when request. # . 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twentying lle p 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, win prayer 
West Chester, Phone 1144 Epwarp G. SMEDLBY, Supt ded 
MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Whittier,lom i Has 
Tenth Month 26th, 1905, ArTHUR L. Hoes, son of Jams 
Edwin and Ellen E. Hoge, of Coal Creek, Iowa, and Bvi- herald 
LINA SHAW, daughter of Milton J. and Louisa Shaw, of his de. 
Springville, lowa. to b 
——, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Whittier, lom, gba 
Eleventh Month 16th, 1905, ArTaur R. ROCKWELL, og 8 acc 
of Harvey and Mary E. Rockwell (latter deceased), d tism 0 
Paullina, Iowa, and Ciara D. HALL, daughter of Francés 
D. and Sara Hall, of Springville, lowa. by Jot 
ordain 
DieD, on the third of Ninth Month, 1905, Bow | 
TuorP, son of James and Jane Y. Thorp, in the fifpg “8 t 
fourth year of his age; an esteemed member and elderd ing fo 
Middletown Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting # f 
Friends, Pa. In early manhood he entered his career # a suc 
teacher at Westtown Boarding School, and continued tr a3 the 
for twenty-five years, performing the varied duties of bi vith t 


position faithfully and conscientiously, leaving ia & 
minds of many of those who came under his care #% yithin 
feeling that “‘He being dead, yet speaketh.” bols ¢ 


——, on the thirty-first of Tenth Month, 1905,J 
Y. TuorpP, wife of James Thorp, in the seventy-ninth vulgar 
of her age; an esteemed member and elder of Middlewmgl 4, ds 
Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting of Fri ty 
Pa. This dear Friend possessed “the ornament vhich 
meek and quiet spirit,” and her endeavor through to the 
was daily to be a faithful servant to her Divine M found 


——, on Tenth Month 17th, 1905, at his home, 


Olney, Philadelphia, SamueEL Morris, aged seventy placed 
years; a beloved minister of the gospel and membet tenti 

Germantown Meeting. His daily walk through a long 10! 
and gospel services at home and in distant lands, Is t] 
ample testimony that he was a faithful follower of Ci Christ 
While hie loss is deeply felt in his family circle si st 
Meeting, it is accompanied with a feeling of power, 


that he has been gathered to a happy eternity. 


